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LITERARY WOMEN IN LONDON SOCIETY. 

BY MRS. CAMPBELL PBAED. 



Perhaps before I attempt to picture certain types of the 
literary woman one meets in London society it may be as well to 
define what London society is. 

What do we in London call society ? 

It is certain that in the London of to-day the term Society ad- 
mits of a far broader meaning than it did in the days of our 
grandfathers. Then society meant the court circle, into which 
only a few representatives of literature and art, and those mostly 
privileged by birth, found their way. Now the " smart people," 
as they are called, do not by any means constitute society. They 
are its most important element — the pivot, indeed, on which society 
turns ; but aristocratic exclusiveness is a thing of the past, and 
fashionable people are only too ready to welcome as friends the 
men and women who amuse them or make them think. The 
English craving after social sensation has become rather a by- 
word among nations, but, at least, the craving is a healthy sign of 
dissatisfaction with the vapidity of ordinary social life. The old- 
fashioned seclusion of aristocracy has gone into the infinite azure 
of the past, and the aristocrats themselves recognize the fact and 
do not trouble themselves about it. There is place in society now 
for the leading members of almost every art and profession. The 
old fences have been broken down, and both in the geographical 
and the moral sense the area of London society is every day widen- 
ing. 

Thus one may describe society as bounded on the north by 
Regent's Park, on the south by Chelsea, on the west by Kensing- 
ton Studios, and on the east by the Victoria-Street flats. That is 
the way it is bounded geographically and architecturally. Morally, 
it is bounded on the north by the Medical Profession, on the east 
by the Bar, on the west by Art, and on the south by the Church. 
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What I mean by this boundary is that here are the extreme limits 
which, if you cross outward or are unable to cross inward, show 
that you are not in society. Dissent is. not in society; but the 
Catholic Church is — very much so, indeed, just now. The pluto- 
crat can always get into society. Wealth's golden key opens 
society's doors of glass. The poet tells us that it failed to open 
beauty's door of glass, but things have changed since Moore's 
time. The plutocrat, however, counts for little or nothing in the 
literary question. He does not color literary society ; he has to 
take his color from it. He has to fall in with society's latest craze 
after "light and leading," — to quote the words which almost 
every one believes to be Disraeli's, but which Disraeli only cited 
from Burke's "French Eevolution." He must know how to 
flavor his dinner parties with the wisdom of Cambridge and to 
brighten his drawing-rooms with the wit of Upper Bohemia. 

There are ever so many literary women, nevertheless, who 
never take the trouble to get into, or anywhere near, society, and 
who yet are not Bohemians in the old-fashioned sense. The old- 
fashioned Bohemia can hardly be said to exist any longer. There 
are, indeed, some haunts where it still lingers, in a shadowy sort 
of way — some night clubs where belated authors and journalists 
and actors "smoke in" the dawn. But the Bohemia of literary 
men and women has hardly any existence. Musette and Mimi 
would no more be received among these literary women who do not 
seek after society than they would be received in a country rectory. 
Musette and Mimi would have a far better chance of being allowed 
to come and be looked at in society itself. If they were 
popular ballet dancers or burlesque actresses, and therefore curi- 
osities, some daring duchess might ask a few friends to come and 
stare at them. The class of literary women I am now dealing 
with do not want the duchesses and would not have Musette and 
Mimi. They have a very happy society of their own. They used 
to inhabit the Bloomsbury and Fitzroy-Square regions at one time, 
but lately they have migrated to the quieter and less pretentious 
parts of South Kensington and to the slopes of Maida Vale. There 
they entertain each other, and very pleasant, bright parties they 
give, at which there are much good music and much clever talk, 
where every one of the guests has a name in the playbill ; yet not 
one belongs to the smart society into which others of their kind 
enter. The aristocratic and " smart " people would come there 
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if they were asked, but they are not asked, for our friends have 
old-fashioned ideas, and, mistakenly it may be, decline to regard 
themselves as curiosities to be stared at or humble virtues to be 
patronized. 

Very charming women some of these literary women are. 
They take to literature as a business, and are neither ashamed of 
it nor made self -conceited by it. They make no more fuss about 
it than a man does about being a doctor or a lawyer. They lead 
the simplest, most domestic, of lives. They work hard in the 
most unpretentious way. Over five-o'clock tea and especially on 
the long winter afternoons, when the curtains are drawn and the 
fire burns brightly, they allow themselves the relaxation of so- 
ciety such as the comradeship of work brings — society, for the 
most part, of intellectual men and women, who drop in and make 
themselves at home and talk over intellectual problems; the last 
serious novel; the last volume of critical essays; the latest scientific 
theory, which scarcely spreads beyond the inner circle of the 
elect. They talk " shop" even, and discuss prices and publishers; 
for these are matters of real and vital importance in homes which 
owe many of their comforts and luxuries to success in the literary 
market. Some of the best novels, some of the prettiest poems, 
come from these women, who, while they take little personal part 
in the world of London, influence society in an indirect manner 
a great deal more than they know. Was it not Ovid who spoke 
of his "little book" as destined to go without him and without 
envy on his part into the great city ? So with these women. 
They send their clever books into society. They stay behind 
and envy not. 

But, on the other hand, to be in society is the dearest aim of 
a certain type of the London literary woman — the type which 
courts paragraphs in the society papers and takes every opportu- 
nity of advertising itself into a cheap notoriety which it mistakes 
for genuine fame. Literary women of this type must be, to an 
extent, outsiders, and " society " for them means occasional invi- 
tations to dinners, luncheons, and evening parties at certain 
fashionable houses where the hostess makes it a specialty to have 
always a number of lions on show, without strict regard to the 
breed of the lions, Nemsean or other. Indeed, the ordinarily suc- 
cessful literary woman, be she either of the assertive or retiring 
sort, becomes accustomed to being had out " on show," and, if she 
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has a sense of humor, may derive considerable gratification 
from the parade. There are, of course, literary women who by 
right of birth belong to the great world, and others not " born " 
who take their place at once in it by reason of natural affinity or 
social gifts, or by force of genius, which commands equality every- 
where. But as a rule the literary woman of average distinction, 
and without any special attractiveness or social qualifications, 
though she may be recognized by the great world, remains chiefly 
in that debatable region of London society that I have called 
Upper Bohemia. 

And besides, democratic and eclectic as society has be- 
come, there must always be on the part of the literary man 
or woman who takes part in the life of fashionable London a 
certain vague sense of being in the world, but not of it; a sense of 
divergence of real interests, and of assisting as a spectator rather 
than a performer in the social masquerade. This result is inev- 
itable where classes meet, but cannot, from the nature of heredi- 
tary training and association, entirely blend ; but it is less 
marked than is generally believed. I remember an American 
man-of-letters once said to me that he thought the position of a 
literary person in London society must be a somewhat ignominious 
one, as he or she would almost certainly have to go in last at a 
fashionable dinner party. Yes, it is true, as a matter of fact, of 
the average literary success, but the inference is not quite cor- 
rect. If Mr. Gladstone dines at a table where there are a dozen 
utterly obscure peers, half of whom he has himself created, he 
has to follow them out of the dining-room. But is his position 
ignominious ? Does it matter how he enters the dining-room, so 
long as he does enter it ? It is so with a literary man or woman 
of real distinction. Browning would have had to follow some 
rich soap-boiler who had been made a baronet. But the soap-boiler 
could not be made into a Browning. Where MacOallum More sits, 
there is the head of the table. 

It is not, however, at the fashionable dinner parties that the 
literary woman shows to the most advantage. The luncheon 
party has begun to take the place of the old-fashioned breakfast 
party, which was always specially consecrated to intellect and real 
conversation — not talk. Macaulay used to say that he liked to be 
asked out to breakfast because it showed that his company was 
really desired, whereas people were invited out to dinner merely 
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as a ceremony or a social duty. The breakfast party is nearly 
gone. The luncheon party, and most particularly the Sunday 
luncheon party, has come into vogue instead. Dinner is a 
ceremonial. You entertain in due rotation the people who 
entertain you. But people are asked to luncheon because other 
people want to meet them and to hear them talk. The London 
literary woman who goes into society is much sought after for 
luncheon. She talks at her best there, and there is no weariness 
for her or others, because just when the gathering has become 
most delightful, it dissolves and all is over. " So soon " appears 
to be the feeling at the close of a luncheon ; " so long " at the 
end of p. dinner. 

Still, it must be remembered that these luncheon parties are not 
stricter literary gatherings. They are entertainments given by 
fashionable hostesses ** which the best literary men and women 
meet with cabinet ministers an' 1 popular preachers and painters 
and great lav/vers and generals and earls and marquises, and so 
forth. Therr irs not the faintest notion of patronage or conde- 
scension about them. Thank Heaven, the days of the patron for 
th , > literary man or woman are over. What could Lady Violet 
Lerc.:s do for r young authoress now? How many copies of the 
new novel would be sold because it was dedicated ' " by permis- 
sion " to her ladyship ? Mr. Latham brought out his new and 
im) rved edition of Johnson's Dictionary and never troubled his 
head about Lord Chesterfield. 

And certainl;- London society and London literature are to be 
congratulated upon the complete disappearance of the "Woman of 
Quality" authoress who was so common a feature in the society of a 
former day. There are many women of position in London society 
who write social, political, or philanthropic articles in newspapers 
and periodicals, and the lady of rank has taken to travelling a good 
deal of late and to making a book out of her travels; but if the woman 
of rank writes now, she writes on just the same conditions as any 
other woman, and her "quality" is not obtruded upon us. It may 
be nartl^ H«o * ■ ■ "■ - widening of society's doors that the days of the 
merary salon in London are no more. There is no Mrs. Thrale, 
or even Lady Morgan. There is no Holland House, with its im- 
perious mistress, Lady Holland. There is no Gore House, with 
Lady Blessington. Or — to come to a later time — the Miss Berrys 
are gone, and George Eliot, who on Sunday afternoons used to 
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gather round her all that was most distinguished in the literarj 
and scientific world, is gone too ; and gone is Mrs. Proctor (Mrs. 
Barry Cornwall), who may be said to have had almost the last lit- 
erary salon in London society, and who linked the London literary 
world of yesterday with the London literary world of a day when 
literature was a distinct stream not yet merged in the ocean 
of mere society. 

There is, in truth, a sad want of organized literary entertain- 
ment in London society ; the few efforts that have been made in 
that direction have not been successful, and have ended in mere 
evening parties, where there is much music and at which half the 
guests have no claim to be considered literary. We have no Nine- 
teenth-Century Club, no Sorosis. The starting of an Authors' 
Club strictly confined to literary men and women has been talked 
of, but has never been carried out. At the annual banquets of 
the Eoyal Literary Fund or Press Fund literary women are not 
allowed to dine, but are brought in when the actual feeding is 
over, as children are brought in at dessert, and are then gra- 
ciously permitted to hear the speeches. One of the dramatic 
societies was the first, I believe, to venture on the bold innova- 
tion of allowing women to dine at the table. The Society of 
Authors, a somewhat recent and important organization, solicits 
the membership of women and admits them to an equality with 
men at the annual dinner which of late it has offered to the rep- 
resentatives of foreign literature. But the time seems yet far off 
when the literary woman will sit down with the literary man side' 
by side at every board in public, just as she does in private. 

In France the literary woman and the political woman are in 
many cases identical terms, and the political salon means to a 
great extent the literary salon too. In Engl nd the reverse may 
be noticed, and with one or perhaps two striking exceptions the 
literary woman counts for nothing in English politics. Yet it is 
certain that the increased interest of women in politics has done 
even more, perhaps, than the increased interest in literature to 
break down the fences of Belgravia and Ma,> ." .' "^a two <rreat 
political divisions have got into a new form of constitutional agi- 
tation, which consists of drawing-room and garden parties, where 
speeches are made by men and women alike. Therefore the duch- 
esses and countesses have to welcome the clever women who can 
talk and who have a name. 
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There are more women actively engaged in politics now in 
England than there ever were before, but they are not literary 
women, nor even, very often, pamphleteers. They make speeches ; 
they canvass at elections ; they organize constituencies ; they 
hold drawing-room meetings ; they are Primrose dames ; they are 
leaders of the Woman's Liberal Federation ; they carry on news- 
papers ; they write for newspapers ; but they do not write 
books. Literature with the English woman runs almost wholly 
into fiction. It might be said that it runs wholly into fiction, 
if one did not remember that there are a great many women 
who write for newspapers, reviews, and magazines, and that 
there are still a few women who write poems. The novel, and 
particularly the " society novel," seems the natural mode of ex- 
pression for the woman who is discontented with an obscure lot, 
and who, having no drama to speak of in her own life, enjoys 
drama vicariously through the characters she creates. 

The question comes, How does this expansion of society 
affect the literature produced by women ? How does it, in short, 
affect the novel — since that is the main product of the literary 
woman ? It affects it for good in one sense. Novels of society 
are written now by women who know what society is, and who 
can write something worth reading about it. In former days 
there were fashionable lady novelists who knew all about society; 
but then their merit consisted solely in that knowledge, and their 
books were hardly worth reading. Now we have novels written 
by women who are admitted to a study of society and who have 
artistic instinct enough to turn out works of art. On the other 
hand, it has to be owned that the more society welcomes th« 
novelist, the more the novelist writes to please society. 

Now, it is certain that the one great demand of London society 
in our days is amusement on cheap and intellectual terms. 
Society will not stand strain or even stress of mind and brain. 
Sometimes it will go so far as to put on an appearance of pro- 
fundity and to go into raptures about some deep-thoughted book 
which some great man has praised. But its especial desire is to 
be pleased, and its novelist writes to please it, as the king's 
minstrel in old days sang to please the king. 

Society likes to read of itself, of its own sports and follies and 
vices, its own drawing-room dramas, its " tragedy in trousers, " 
its comedy of the teacup and palm-leaf school, its breaking hearts 
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which throb discreetly beneath diamond stars and hothouse 
" button-holes," its emotional subtleties conveyed in the droop of 
an eyelid, tlie movement of a finger, the inflexion of a "No" or 
a "Yes." Analysis, and not action, is the characteristic of our 
feminine fiction, as it is also of our modern and social life, and to 
dissect human nature under its society swathings needs the skill 
of a Balzac or a Thackeray, while the feminine counterpart of a 
Balzac or a Thackeray is difficult to find. Hence, though the 
mean level of the society novel may be higher for the wider social 
opportunities offered to our lady novelists, it is very doubtful 
whether the true novel of genius flourishes in proportion to the 
increased number of our imaginative writers ; whether, indeed, 
genius is not apt to be stifled by the complexities and puerilities 
of our " end of the century " civilization. The atmosphere of 
the drawing-room encourages too much of superficial description, 
of conventional limitation, of cheap and airy cynicism, of languid 
mental introspection. It does not help to breed a passion-plant 
like Jane Eyre. 

Mbs. Campbell Pbaed. 



